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ORGANIZING DRILL ON FUNDAMENTALS LIKE A 
FOOTBALL GAME 



SHERWIN CODY 
Chicago, Illinois 



When the business man says that the schools do not teach spell- 
ing, grammar, punctuation, figuring, and plain letter-writing as 
they ought, either in the grammar school or in the high school, 
teachers feel that they are faced with the choice between abandon- 
ing modern educational ideals of developing the whole personality 
of the pupil and going back to the old dull grind on the three R's — 
a sacrifice they resolutely refuse to make — and resting satisfied with 
what they are now doing under the best conditions, merely trying 
to bring deficient teachers and systems up to standard. But if it 
can be shown that six weeks of intensive drill in each of the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades will correct the deficiency, they will 
gladly do that. 

Four years ago a joint committee of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and the Board of Education, brought into existence 
through the efforts of the writer, held meetings for several weeks 
and in their report emphasized the point that the greatest defect 
of our school system was failure to master the common "tools of 
education" in the seventh and eighth grades, or by the time the 
compulsory age is completed and beginners first go out into business 
offices. The investigation developed the existence of a feeling of 
considerable bitterness on both sides and of misunderstanding 
between business men and educators. Nothing was done as a 
result of this report. 

I felt myself that the first step was to get a concrete expression 
of just what business men did want. It might be possible to 
develop tests which those business men would be willing to make 
the basis of employment, to a certain extent, giving preferred posi- 
tions and first choice to those who made the best showing on these 
tests. A national committee was formed, which included, besides 
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business men, leading commercial educators of the country, such 
as Frank Thompson, assistant superintendent of schools of Boston, 
W. D. Lewis of the William Penn High School in Philadelphia, and 
Governor Ferris of Michigan, who has since become president of 
the incorporated committee. Some twenty tests were devised and 
tried out experimentally in such well-known business houses as 
Marshall Field & Company, the National Cash Register Company, 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Swift & Company, 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, Filene's in Boston, and the National 
Cloak and Suit Company in New York, and afterward in such rep- 
resentative high schools as the Boston Clerical High School, Cin- 
cinnati high schools, Holyoke, Walla Walla, Hume-Fogg at Nash- 
ville, Wendell Phillips in Chicago, etc. Two or three chambers of 
commerce aided, notably that in Cincinnati, and some private 
schools. The tests were carried through three separate editions, 
each time shortened and made more workable, and a simple uniform 
system of grading and judging was perfected with the help of Pro- 
fessor George D. Strayer of Columbia. We also collected the aver- 
ages of some four thousand carefully selected tests so as to show 
standard averages for grammar-school graduates (from those, 
especially, who were applying for work in business offices), gradu- 
ates of high-school commercial departments, and high-grade 
business-office employees. 

The tests in English proved particularly interesting and repre- 
sentative. 

The elementary spelling-test consisted of what might fairly be 
regarded as the 50 hardest words in Ayres's list of 542, and the 
advanced test of the hard words that high-school pupils ought to 
master because they are likely to be used in business letter-writing. 

The grammar test, divided into elementary and advanced, con- 
sisted of choosing between the right form and the wrong form when 
both were given in a simple sentence, as the case would arise in any 
business office (no rules or explanations of any kind were asked for, 
but understanding of the principles was clearly measured by the 
consistency of the choosing). 

The punctuation test consisted in inserting punctuation marks 
or capital letters into simple letter matter from which these had 
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been omitted, only the points that were clearly right or clearly 
wrong according to any intelligent usage being counted. The ele- 
mentary part of the test covered capital letters, commas, and 
periods, and the advanced part the more literary marks, such as 
colon, semicolon, apostrophe, etc. 

The letter-writing test was a one-hundred-word letter of appli- 
cation, that should cover eight points that were called for, and that 
was judged on completeness in covering the facts, power of expres- 
sion in stating them, and a blanket count of all kinds of errors and 
defects. 

The basis for these tests was separation of the "tools," the 
points that were likely to come up in everyday use, from the mass 
of educational material for general development — the list of words 
which really would be used and might be misspelled, the points of 
grammatical correctness which were likely to give trouble in speak- 
ing or letter-writing, and the simple principles and examples of 
punctuation required for making one's self clearly understood in 
ordinary letter-writing. Of course this segregation of material was 
based on the extensive investigations made by many different per- 
sons during the past few years. Our committee has undertaken to 
provide parallel tests, scientifically balanced as to difficulty against 
the original model tests, fresh every four months. The tests were 
unanimously accepted by business men and educators alike (in the 
list of those who contributed to our work) as being entirely fair and 
reasonable. 

The averages of some thousands of carefully selected represent- 
ative grammar-school graduates (of the kind that might be 
employed in business offices — that is, the upper third), graduates 
of commercial departments of high schools, and high-grade business- 
office employees were as shown in Table I. 

The grammar-school standing is very unsatisfactory to business 
men; the high-school standing is decidedly better, but still not 
good enough; and high-class employees improve still further in 
business employment except in punctuation. Apparently the busi- 
ness office does not succeed in raising the low average of high-school 
graduates in punctuation. Nowhere in the country is sufficient 
time or attention given to punctuation. 
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Leonard Ayres first called our attention to the fact that seven- 
eighths of all the words in 2,000 letters were contained in a list of 
542. These tests still further emphasized the fact that the greater 
part of the "faults" of English were contained in small lists, and 
that, if they could be printed by themselves and attacked with con- 
centrated energy, they could be mastered even in the seventh and 
eighth grades. In our school courses these important common 
"tools" have been mingled with the great mass of educational 
material largely designed for mental development, and so have not 
received the intensity of effort necessary to master them. 

TABLE I 



Test 


Time 
allowed 


Grammar- 
School 
Average 


High- 
School 
Average 


Business Employees' 
Average 


Advanced spelling 


10 min. 


84 per cent 


95 per cent 
76 per cent 
79 per cent 
73 per cent 
S errors 


go per cent beginners 
85 per cent beginners 
85 per cent beginners 
73 per cent beginners 
2 errors 


15 min. 
20 min. 


61 per cent 
61 per cent 
7 errors 


Punctuation 

Errors in 100- word letter 



There can be little doubt that a sufficiently concentrated drive 
directly on these "minimum essentials" will bring about their mas- 
tery to a point much nearer 100 per cent than is the usual standard 
for satisfactory school work. While good eighth-grade classes will 
now make an average of 90 per cent on the elementary test of 50 
words from the Ayres list — and this is what grade-school beginners 
who were entering business offices did make — 90 per cent is not 
satisfactory to business men. They want 100 per cent. One or 
two misspelled words mar a letter. Moreover, the one-eighth of 
letter-writing words not contained in Ayres's list, containing words 
used less frequently, is important because some of these words mis- 
spelled mar business letters so objectionably. The "minimum 
lists" compiled for Boston and other cities do not contain words 
that ought to be mastered in the high school, and which, as a matter 
of fact, can easily be mastered in the eighth grade, as Miss Edgar 
in Cicero proved. 

To make possible this concentrated drive, the writer published 
and distributed a set of drills. Their use by many teachers in 
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different parts of the country has brought to light many interesting 
facts and useful methods. 

First, practically all of these minimum essentials are already 
recognized as such by teachers, and are taught with other things, 
but not with the concentrated energy necessary to correct bad 
habits. The trouble comes from the formation of individual habits 
of doing the thing habitually wrong. The wrong habit must be 
removed, and the right habit put in its place. That is a serious task, 
and it is not strange that without special methods our public-school 
teachers have failed to perform it. 

Moreover, drill on these old troubles as old troubles is intensely 
repulsive to pupils, and they fail to learn because their minds are 
not in an attitude to make the necessary effort. If the pupil will 
make the effort as he will go into a football game, letting himself 
out because he sees that it is a good thing to do, he can soon master 
the point. But it is almost impossible for a teacher to drive him 
to it; he simply cannot learn under compulsion. 

Some pupils have trouble with one thing and others with an- 
other, and they resent being forced as a class to go over matter of 
which they already know 90 per cent. The essential thing is to 
devise a method of sifting the material so that each pupil can get 
his own individual list of words, of points of grammar, etc., and 
concentrate on these individually. This was accomplished in our 
experiments by two or three ingenious devices. 

Perhaps the most notable observation was that the schools that 
started early and had plenty of time to carry out the drills reported 
repugnance on the part of pupils and a dull grind that was dis- 
tasteful to both teachers and pupils. The work was mastered by 
application of an excessive amount of time. On the other hand, 
schools that started late and had to force the work through in five 
or six weeks reported an unusual alertness and keenness on the part 
of pupils. In order to force the work rapidly the teachers had made 
use of competitive devices, such as matching boys against girls in 
spelling, or dividing the class into teams of five or six, each team 
with a leader. The teams were trying to make competitive show- 
ings, and the leaders became very useful assistants to the teachers 
in drilling the backward members whose low marks pulled down 
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the average of the team. Special extra work with deficient indi- 
viduals became a necessity that was at once apparent. 

As a result of our experiments in the spring term, this fall we 
have started the work as a regular course with all the seventh- and 
eighth-grade classes, and this is the plan that has been developed : 
For a period limited to six weeks (just as a football game is limited 
in time) the regular textbooks and regular methods of instruction 
are suspended to make room for these drills. The curriculum, how- 
ever, does not need much change. 

Half an hour is given to class work and half an hour to individual 
study outside the class. The assigned work is very definite and 
straightforward. 

The opening tests show each individual just where he stands and 
what he has to accomplish. His grades are compared with the 
national averages of grammar-school graduates, high-school gradu- 
ates, and business-office employees. We have records showing 
classes starting below the average for grammar schools, and in six 
weeks advancing to a point well above the high-school and business- 
office records. The prospect of making such a record is almost as 
stimulating as that of winning the championship in the local foot- 
ball league, or comparing averages with the national records. 
Perhaps these national records are more important in baseball. 

It is our intention to have the final tests given under the auspices 
of the local business men's organization, 1 to form an efficiency 
employment list, those who want to go to work having their names 
starred. Such, we are assured by the employment managers, will 
receive first consideration and the best chance to get the best posi- 
tions. These grades are secret, numbers being substituted for 
names, and employers will simply send to the chamber of commerce 
a letter addressed to the number, and the letter will be forwarded 
to the corresponding name and address. The pupil addressed will 
call on the employer if he wishes to, but will not have his record 
betrayed if it happens to be poor. "Knocking" will thus be 
avoided. These records are well understood not to be the only thing 
that will make success. Personal executive qualities are equally 
important, and these must be judged by employers as heretofore. 

1 In Racine the Commercial Club has undertaken this. 
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The classes are divided into teams, on the basis of the first tests, 
and the highest pupils are appointed the leaders. They are 
already proving very useful assistants to the teachers, and the com- 
petition every day in the class greatly increases the interest. 

Teachers also are competing for efficiency certificates, to see 
which will get the greatest improvement in the class. The poorer 
the class, the greater the chance for improvement, and, as the 
records show, it is possible for any teacher to do good work with a 
retarded class like one in Ontario, California, or an exceptionally 
advanced class such as one in New York City. The tests will 
measure the poorest and the brightest. In the certificate the time 
in the class and the time for outside study will be accurately stated, 
so that stealing time from other subjects will be discouraged and 
making improvement in the shortest possible time will be the basis 
of effort. 

To make the work "stick," our theory is that it should be 
repeated twice after a lapse of time. 

It has been agreed by all who have taken part in this work that 
the success of future high-school work is just as much dependent 
on mastery of these "tools" or fundamentals as is success in busi- 
ness — possibly more so. It appeals to the imagination of the 
average American to get a business measurement, to be able to 
meet a business standard. The hundreds of pupils who are not 
going into business offices like to know that they could go there if 
they wanted to. Since business men have formulated their 
demands pretty definitely, and their measure is acceptable to the 
higher teachers, it is worth while to take advantage of the greater 
appeal to the outside community contained in calling the tests 
"business ability tests"; but in reality the thing itself is precisely 
what the educational work wants. 

We may illustrate this by the only distinctively business phase 
of the drills, that on business letter-writing. All pupils probably 
will write more business letters than anything else, even those who 
will go into the professions or live at home in social ease. No form 
of composition will be of more general value than the exact state- 
ment of facts required in business, and the plain, direct, human 
explanation of those facts for practical effectiveness. This comes 
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nearer to good talk than anything else that is written — it develops 
the habit of speaking forcefully, for one must write a business letter 
as one would talk to a customer sitting beside one's desk. 

No expressions are allowed that would not be permitted in good 
conversation. The ideal is writing as one would talk face to face. 
We have the best oral English on paper dramatized as the conduct 
of a big department store. It is just what the best English teachers 
are trying to get, though it is also a perfect response to the criticism 
of business men that pupils do not know in a practical way how to 
write a decent business letter. Good form and good oral English 
composition go nicely hand in hand, each helping the other. 

There seems to be more time to master these fundamentals in 
the seventh and eighth grades than in the high school. If this work 
can be largely accomplished in the seventh and eighth grades and 
then rapidly reviewed the first year in the high school, high-school 
teachers will not have to waste so much time going over the whole 
elementary field just because they cannot be sure that any single 
part of it has been mastered, and so they will get all the more 
quickly to the higher work in which both they and the pupils take 
the most pleasure. 

[Since this article was written the plan, exactly as here de- 
scribed, has been carried out with the 750 pupils of the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades of the Gary public schools and the 1,500 
in the same grades at Racine, Wisconsin, as well with 1,000 
continuation-school pupils. And it has proved a marked success 
all along the line. The improvement on these fundamentals thus 
secured in six weeks is greater than the entire difference between 
the seventh and eighth grades. 

Apparently the seventh grade shows considerably greater im- 
provement than the eighth, demonstrating that the earlier you 
begin the easier it is to break bad habits. S. C.] 



